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Nurses who hold positions in the infants' and maternity depart- 
ments of large department stores or elsewhere are invited to visit us. 
We ought to be able to assist them greatly by explaining our plan of 
instruction for expectant mothers. We want to help in any way to 
broaden this work, so that we may reach all mothers who need this 
assistance. 

It is hoped to arouse the interest and cooperation of the best nurses 
in this subject and system of nursing. It will give to those who wish it 
an opportunity to make a specialty of maternity or children's work, 
thus becoming most valuable and efficient in these important branches 
of nursing. 

If physicians feel that it is necessary to specialize in order to be- 
come most efficient, why should not nurses? 

LETTERS FROM A PRIVATE DUTY NURSE 

III 

The Nukses' Lodge. 
Dear Mary: 

Your letter was a joy to me. The fact that you are interested in 
all that happens to me, makes the things that happen seem more in- 
teresting, so I will tell you some more tales of my professional life. 

A fortnight ago, on Sunday night, I was called to the Students' 
Club — which is really a very nice place. When I asked what ailed the 
patient, they said she was homesick, and nervous, not much the matter 
with her. When I got there, I found that she had a severe head cold, 
and by midnight she had developed an acute laryingitis. I spent most 
of the night, thereafter, going down two flights of stairs to fetch hot 
water for inhalations. There was no benzoin in the house, but I found 
some lysol in the medicine closet and used that. It works very nicely. 
Neither of us slept, except for half-hour naps, until 5.30 a.m. After the 
five o'clock inhalation, the tense, painful respiration was relieved, and 
the child slept quietly. She was twenty years old, but just a mite of 
a thing. She had come from a small town in Illinois, for eastern ad- 
vantages, and it was the first time she had been away from her mother. 
No wonder the poor lamb was homesick. 

Well, what with the doctor's visit and various happenings, it was 
twelve o'clock before I could call off for sleep, and my! but I was tired! 

She only needed me two days. I suppose getting so tired made me 
liable to infection; anyway, I came home with a swollen throat and pro- 
ceeded to develop a bad head cold and a mild bronchitis. That was 
fortune of war, of course, but at the same time, rather stiff. Two days' 
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work, and then two weeks lost in illness. I felt so forlorn that I could 
not even read and had plenty of time for recollections, grave and gay. 

It is rather gladsome to reflect that I have touched life intimately, 
in so many phases, and that I have seen such interesting places, and 
have met so many interesting and lovely people. On the other hand, 
it makes me grave to remember how close I have come to sorrow and 
suffering and sin, and to almost soul destroying weariness. I don't 
know if you have ever felt as if you would sell your soul for five minutes' 
sleep, but I have been mighty near it. I had some comforting reflec- 
tions, too. One of them is that while I am sitting up nights and trot- 
ting up and down stairs and batting about on all sorts of adventures, 
you are always at Saint John's House, steady and serene, and that you 
say your prayers every night and morning. I suppose I need to say 
them more when I stay up all night than when I go to bed; but I don't 
have going to bed to remind me of them, and I often forget. Then, in 
the morning, I go to bed instead of getting up, and I am so tired that I 
fear I commonly leave them out. 

There is a great deal of talk about the nobility and high-mindedness 
of nursing. Do you suppose any hospital superintendent ever ventured 
to tell her pupils the plain truth, that she would do her work better if 
she were faithful at her prayers? And why should they leave such an 
important fact out of the curriculum? You see what I mean. How 
can we stimulate in our patients the moral tone necessary to them, if 
they are to conquer the weakness incident to their physical condition, 
unless we have the root of the matter in ourselves? How can we really 
take good care of the members of Christ, if we forget about Christ and 
don't ask His help? How are we going to keep being noble and high- 
minded, unless we keep close to the source of supply? Surely we need 
to pray and to be prayed for; but I know you do not forget us, Mary 
dear. 

One trouble is that things are so confusing. One while we are sur- 
rounded with the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them, and their 
lure and temptation; and another, we are treading the world's back 
stairs and trying not to see the things we meet. Then there are a few 
quiet garden places where we can feel things grow and watch the chil- 
dren at their play and simple folk loving one another, and where it is 
not difficult to remember One who walked in the garden in the cool of 
the day. 

I am going to the country for a few days to a garden that I know. 
It is on a hillside and faces the sunset. 

Your loving friend, 

Margaret Ramsay. 



